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Here  is  presented  for  the  first  time  the  complete,  and  until  recently 
almost  completely  unknown,  history  of  the  pattern  and  regular  coinages 
attributed  to  Christian  Gobrecht  (1785 — 1844).  Its  publication  has  been 
made  possible  by  discovery  of  some  hitherto  unknown  Gobrecht  material 
preserved  with  the  Longacre  Papers  in  the  Ridgway  Library  at  Philadelphia; 
most  illustrations  not  otherwise  credited  come  from  that  source.  The  suc- 
cessive  sections  deal  respectively  with  the  silver  dollars,  gold  dollars  and 
two-cent  pieces,  half-dollars  of  1836,  and  half-dollars  of  1838-9.  The 
present  monograph  was  not  originally  contemplated  as  a part  of  the 
author's  series  on  the  regular  issues,  but  its  subject  matter  causes  it  to 
dovetail  neatly  with  that  on  the  Philadelphia  Mint  Silver  Comag es, 
1794-1916. 
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I.  SILVER  DOLLARS. 


Mint  of  the  U.  States 

Philada.,  June  16,  1835. 

Sir, 

It  becomes  necessary  to  ask  the  attention  of  the  Department  to  the  subject  of 
associating  with  the  Mint  Establishment,  another  Engraver,  in  order  to  furnish,  in 
due  season,  the  dies  required  for  the  Branches  of  the  Mint.  In  my  communication  of 
the  16th  Jany.  on  the  subject  of  Branches,  it  was  intimated  that  dies  for  the  coinage 
of  the  Gold  districts  [Charlotte  and  Dahlonega  branch  mints — WB]  might  be  supplied 
from  here.  The  same  policy,  it  appears,  was  considered  expedient  also  for  the  Branch 
at  New  Orleans,  no  engraver  having  been  assigned  to  it.  This  disposition  of  that 
department  of  the  system,  is  no  doubt  a judicious  one,  since  no  other  arrangement  can 
so  perfectly  secure  uniformity  in  the  issues  from  the  different  parts  of  the  Establishment. 

No  provision,  however,  having  been  made  by  the  Act  creating  Branches  for  intro- 
ducing an  additional  officer  of  that  Class  into  the  Mint,  by  whom  the  additional  demand 
for  dies  might  be  supplied,  the  subject  claims  now  special  attention,  with  a view  to 
prevent  delay  in  the  commencement  of  coinage  at  those  points. 

I have  uniformly  regarded  it  as  expedient  that  there  be  two  Engravers  in  the  Mint. 
In  the  year  1825  I addressed  Mr.  Adams,  the  President,  on  the  subject,  and  solicited 
his  permission  to  introduce,  in  the  character  of  Assistant  Engraver,  Mr.  Christian 
Gobrecht,  of  this  city,  an  artist  of  great  merit.  It  is  proper  to  observe,  that  at  a 
period  much  earlier,  during  the  administration  of  Mr.  Jefferson,  an  Assistant  Engraver 
[John  Reich — WB]  was  employed,  who  continued  in  the  Mint  until  the  year  1817, 
when  he  relinquished  his  place,  declining  to  give  his  service  any  longer  at  the  incom- 
petent compensation  of  $600. — 

Mr.  Adams,  on  full  consideration,  assented  to  the  measure,  to  be  carried  into 
effect  as  soon  as  an  appropriation  for  the  object  should  be  made — the  sum  formerly 
paid,  vis. : $600,  was  accordingly  asked  for  & appropriated,  but  the  individual  in 
view  could  not  be  induced  to  enter  the  Mint  on  those  terms.  The  institution  therefore 
remains  to  this  time  with  but  one  Engraver,  under  an  increase  of  coinage  more  than 
fourfold  greater  than  when  two  were  formerly  employed. 

Soon  after  the  passage  of  the  Branch  Mint  act,  an  opportunity  was  taken  of  con- 
ferring with  Mr.  Gobrecht,  in  order  to  learn  on  what  terms  he  could  now  be  attached 
to  the  public  Service;  and  this  subject  has  been  very  recently  renewed  in  a more 
particular  conversation  with  him.  He  is  at  present,  it  appears,  under  engagements  as 
a Bank  Note  Engraver  which  produced  to  him  nearly  $2000  per  year.  I perceive  how- 
ever, a disposition  to  accept  a connexion  with  the  Mint,  at  a Compensation  of  less 
Amount,  provided  it  be  relied  on  as  more  than  a transient  arrangement.  I have  no 
expectation,  however,  that  he  would  give  his  time  to  the  public  for  less  than  $1500 
per  annum,  nor  does  it  seem  reasonable  that  he  should. 
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It  is  highly  probable,  I presume,  that  an  increase  of  the  compensation  of  the 
Officers  ot  the  Mint,  will  attract  the  attention  of  Congress  at  their  next  Session, 
whenever  it  shall  do  so  the  manifest  justice  of  the  measure  towards  the  Officers  them' 
selves,  and  its  urgent  expediency  as  regards  the  public  service,  leave  no  ground  for 
questioning  its  success.  In  such  an  event,  the  salary  of  an  Engraver,  which  is  now  as  it 
has  been  from  the  commencement  of  the  Mint,  $1200,  could  not  fail  to  be  increased  at 
least  to  the  above  named  sum  of  $1500. — The  question  however  which  more  im- 
mediately  presents  itself  is,  to  secure  now  the  services  of  Mr.  Gobrecht,  leaving  the 
amount  of  compensation  to  rest  on  the  probability,  scarcely  less  than  certainty,  which, 
under  the  circumstances,  pertains  to  that  point. 

I would  therefore  respectfully  suggest,  that  the  attention  of  the  President  be  in- 
vited to  this  subject,  with  the  view  that  such  an  assurance  of  the  eventual  appointment 
of  Engraver  of  the  Mint  may  be  given  to  Mr.  Gobrecht  that  he  will  be  safe  in 
apprising  the  Company  with  which  he  is  now  engaged,  of  his  purpose  in  separating 
from  them.  It  is  incumbent  on  him  to  give  this  intimation  5 or  6 months  before  leaving 
th  eir  employment,  which  if  he  can  be  satisfied  in  regard  to  the  Mint,  by  the  middle  of 
July,  will  bring  nearly  the  period  of  the  first  of  January  next,— so  that  his  actual 
engagement  with  the  U.  States  might  be  considered  as  commencing  then;  and  his 
salary,  being  embraced  in  the  estimates  of  the  year  1836,  would  take  effect  from  that 
time.  That  Congress  will  authorize  the  appointment  of  another  Engraver,  can,  it  is 
presumed,  admit  ol  no  doubt — the  necessity  for  it  being  absolute,  in  order  to  carry 
into  effect  the  system  now  adopted;  and  even  without  the  introduction  of  the  system, 
it  ought  to  be  regarded  as  absolute,  in  order  to  perfect  the  style  of  our  coins. 

Although  Mr.  Gobrecht  could  not  divest  himself  of  his  present  engagement  until 
near  the  period  above  mentioned,  his  mind  would  nevertheless,  in  the  interim,  be 
directed  to  an  emendation  of  our  dies,  and  many  an  occasional  hour  would  be  spent, 
with  the  graver  in  hand,  to  this  subject.  It  is  one  on  which  he  has  reflected  much,  with 
a wish  sometime  to  be  enabled  to  evince  what  he  can  perform  in  this  department  of 
his  Art.  His  taste  in  regard  to  it  has  been  well  proved  by  some  medallions,  executed 
at  my  request,  during  the  period  of  my  early  conversation  with  him  respecting  the 
Mint — as  models  for  a new  head  of  Liberty.  They  were  much  admired  by  our  best 
judges,  and  among  others  by  Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson,  whose  opinion  the  Department  will 
duly  appreciate. 

From  the  commencement  of  my  charge  of  the  Mint  in  1824,  when  my  knowledge 
of  this  very  ingenious  Artist  began,  I have  much  wished  to  obtain  for  the  Public, 
his  services  as  a Die  Sinker.  I know  also  that  this  was  the  earnest  desire  of  my  excellent 
predecessor,  and  I entertain  the  hope  that  such  a preliminary  arrangement  may  be 
made  on  the  present  occasion  as  will  secure  this  result.  It  appears  to  me  a most  auspi- 
cious measure  towards  beautifying  our  coins. 

From  his  name,  Mr.  Gobrecht  might  be  supposed  to  be  a foreigner;  he  is,  how- 
ever, a native  citizen  of  Pennsylvania  descended  from  one  of  our  German  families 
near  York. 

It  is  not  my  purpose  in  any  way  to  disparage  Mr.  Kneass,  our  present  Engraver. 
He  is  an  acceptable,  popular  and  very  useful  Officer;  perhaps  one  of  the  most  rapid 
in  execution  in  the  U. States.  I do  not  know  where  another  could  be  found,  whose 
celerity  in  his  profession  would  have  sufficed  to  furnish  all  the  dies  we  have  necessarily 
employed  within  the  past  five  years.  The  intensely  studious  care  with  which  Mr. 
Gobrecht  executes  is  not  the  more  remarkable  than  the  quickness  of  Mr.  Kneass  in 
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multiplying  copies — united  they  would  make  a force  in  this  department  of  the  Mint 
sufficient,  it  is  believed,  for  the  whole  establishment  including  the  Branches.  It  may 
be  proper  to  add  that  of  all  the  artists  in  the  U. States  I am  persuaded  Mr.  Kneass 
would  prefer  to  be  associated  with  Mr.  Gobrecht.  1 communicated  the  substance  of 
the  above  generally  to  Dr.  Patterson,  who  will  in  a short  time  pass  through  Washington, 
and  wall  probably  express  his  impressions  in  regard  to  the  qualifications  of  Mr. 
Gobrecht.  . . . 

The  remainder  of  this  extremely  long  letter  is  irrelevant  to  Gobrecht  and  deals 
mainly  with  assays  of  foreign  coin  (an  annual  Mint  duty)  and  the  like.  It  is  signed 
by  Samuel  Moore  as  outgoing  Director  of  the  Mint  and  addressed  to  Hon.  Levi 
Woodbury,  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Much  can  be  added  to  the  above  letter.  Gobrecht's  ancestry,  for  instance:  his 
father,  Johann  Christian  Gobrecht,  (1733-1815),  was  a German  Reformed  Church 
minister  from  Augerstein,  Germany;  his  mother,  Elizabeth  Sands,  was  a descendant 
of  one  James  Sands,  wffio  settled  at'  Plymouth,  Mass.,  in  1642.  Christian  Gobrecht 
w'as  born  in  Hanover  (York  county),  Pa.,  Dec.  23,  1785,  and  learned  engraving  and 
die  sinking  most  probably  through  work  on  watch  faces,  as  he  was  early  apprenticed 
to  a clockmaker  of  Manheim  (Lancaster  co.).  Pa.  In  1810  he  is  remembered  for  two 
remarkable  events:  his  quite  creditable  portrait  of  George  Washington  for  G.  King- 
ston’s “New  American  Biographical  Dictionary”  (published  at  Baltimore),  and  his 
invention  of  a medal-ruling  machine  (improved  in  1817)  similar  to  one  used  for 
tracing  vignettes  on  bank  note  plates  for  many  years  thereafter.  In  1811  he  moved 
to  Philadelphia  and  took  up  professional  engraving  of  portrait  plates.  In  1816  he  is 
recorded  as  a “bank  note  engraver”  for  Murray,  Draper,  Fairman  6?  Co.,  but  it  is 
still  unclear  whether  he  actually  made  vignettes  or  only  the  borders  and  ornamental 
numerals,  etc.,  which  provided  the  main  stumbling-blocks  to  counterfeiters,  particu- 
larly as  no  vignettes  signed  by  him  are  known  to  exist.  From  about  1824  on  he  furnished 
letter  and  figure  punches  to  the  Mint.  In  1825  he  executed  the  Franklin  Institute  medal 
after  designs  by  Sully;  1825^6,  the  two  medallions  for  the  Mint,  which  were  still 
preserved  there  around  1880;  thereafter,  the  Carroll  medal,  the  portrait  medal  of 
Charles  Willson  Peale,  the  seal  of  St.  Peter's  Church  in  Philadelphia,  and  the  aw^ard 
medals  of  the  Mass.  Society  for  Promotion  of  Manufactures  and  the  Mass.  Charitable 
Mechanics’  Association. 

On  August  28  the  new'  Mint  Director,  Patterson,  wrote  Woodbury,  requesting 
emergency  authority  to  hire  Gobrecht  forthwith  as  “Second"  (not  Assistant)  En- 
graver, at  $1500  per  year.  The  reason  was  that  Mr.  Kneass  had  just  suffered  what  w^e 
would  now  call  a “stroke  , resulting  in  hemiplegia  (one-sided  paralysis),  and  making 
“more  die  work,  for  the  present,  out  of  the  question."  The  letter  also  mentions  that, 
in  anticipation,  Thomas  Sully  had  been  hired  to  delineate  a suitable  seated  Liberty 
design  for  the  new  coin  types,  and  Titian  Peale  had  been  assigned  to  draw  a naturalis- 
tic eagle. 

The  authority  requested  was  forthcoming,  and  Gobrecht  began  w'ork  in  September 
1835.  Kneass  stayed  on  in  the  Mint,  but  from  then  until  his  death  (Aug.  27,  1840) 
his  position  became  more  and  more  of  a sinecure,  particularly  as  his  sight  began  to  fail 
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him  in  1838,  and  he  never  completely  recovered  from  the  stroke  of  1835.  There  is  a 
record  of  a sordid  episode  after  1840  when  Kneass’s  widow  attempted  to  bring  suit 
against  the  Mint  and  Gobrecht  tor  part  of  her  husband’s  back  salary:  she  alleged 
that  Kneass  had  been  prevailed  upon  1836-40  to  assign  about  $500  yearly  to  Gobrecht, 
the  reason  given  being  Gobrecht’s  supposedly  having  to  take  on  himself  most  of  the 
duties  of  the  incapacitated  Mr.  Kneass.  The  Mint  authorities  hushed  the  matter  up  and 
induced  Congress  to  vote  Mrs.  Kneass  somewhat  over  $1000  in  “widow’s  relief,1'  with- 
out making  any  decision  on  the  justice  of  her  case  other  than  calling  it  a “vicious 
attack.  This  action  of  Patterson’s  ended  the  matter  but  did  not  prevent  Mrs.  Kneass 
from  writing  one  or  two  additional  poison  pen  letters. 


Just  before  Kneass's  stroke  he  had  produced  the  accompanying  sketch  of  the 
obverse  device  suggested  by  Patterson.  It  is  interesting  that  the  design,  preserved  by 
Longacre,  influenced  the  Longacre- Barber  “Dramatic  Seated  Liberty"  designs  of 
1870-76.  It  is  also  ironical  that  the  general  type,  obviously  deriving  from  the  seated 
BRITANNIA  reverse  on  English  farthings  and  halfpence  1672-1937,  had  its  actual 
origin  in  the  BRITANNIA  sestertius  of  Antoninus  Pius,  issued  to  commemorate  his 
triumph  over  the  Britons.  Some  such  design  also  appeared  on  most  of  the  coppers 
issued  1785-90  in  the  American  colonies.  One  wonders  whether  Patterson  was  conscious 
of  the  rationalization  involved  in  his  attempt  to  put  this  familiar  design  on  our  coins. 
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At  any  rate,  Patterson  wrote  Secretary  Woodbury  on  Oct.  15  enclosing  a copper 
plate  engraving  by  Gobrecht  of  one  of  Sully ’s  three  original  sketches,  |ust  to  give  an 
idea  of  the  device  as  it  would  probably  appear  on  the  coins.  One  of  the  three  Sully 
sketches,  preserved  with  the  Longacre  papers,  is  reproduced  above.  It  appears  that 
Sully  worked  not  from  life  but  from  engravings  and  medals  of  “classical  authority”, 
and  that  the  disposition  of  the  figure  was  entirely  Patterson’s  idea,  as  the  following 
quotation  from  his  letter  shows: 

...  In  the  instructions  given  to  Mr.  Sully,  I made  the  following  suggestions. 

“For  ‘the  impression  emblematic  of  Liberty’,  you  know  that  our  coins  have  hereto- 
fore used  a bust,  6?c.  It  appears  to  me  that  it  would  be  better  to  introduce  an  entire 
figure.  When  a likeness  is  to  be  given  on  the  European  coins,  the  head  alone  is  very 
properly  used,  in  order  that  the  features  may  be  distinctly  represented.  But,  when  an 
emblem  only  is  called  for,  it  would  seem  rather  desirable  to  avoid  this  individuality  in 
the  features.  Besides,  there  is  certainly  more  reason  for  a display  of  taste  and  beauty 
of  form  when  the  full  figure  is  used. 

“The  round  form  of  the  coin,  and  the  small  size,  and  the  practical  necessity  of 
covering  as  much  of  the  face  as  possible,  seem  to  require  that  the  figure  be  in  a sitting 
posture,  — sitting,  for  example,  on  a rock. 

“To  be  distinctly  ‘emblematic  of  Liberty’,  I would  propose  that  the  figure  hold  in 
her  right  hand  the  liberty-pole  surmounted  by  the  pileus, — an  emblem  not  unclassical, 
and  which  is  universally  understood. 

“I  would  also  suggest,  that  the  left  hand  be  made  to  rest  on  the  United  States 
shield,  on  which  the  word  ‘Liberty'  required  by  law,  may  be  inscribed.’’ 
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The  Director’s  Report  for  1835  specifically  mentioned  that  “one  of  the  engravers 
at  the  Mint  is  engaged  in  preparing  a dollar  die."  What  has  every  appearance  of  being 
a later  state  of  this  first  die,  retouched  further  by  Mr.  Gobrecht  on  the  lead  strike, 
and  preserved  with  the  Longacre  Papers,  is  here  illustrated,  and  it  is  probably  very 
similar  to  the  four  “squeezings”  alluded  to  in  the  following  letters.  A plaster  cast 
of  an  impression  from  this  die  was  sold  (for  one  cent!)  as  Lot  1 322  of  the  Harlan  P. 
Smith  collection  (Chapman,  1906). 


Sir, 


Mint  of  the  U.  States,  Philada 
Eighth  of  January,  1836. 


I have  the  honor  of  sending  you  enclosed,  two  impressions,  just  taken,  in  soft 
metal,  from  a trial  die  of  the  face  of  the  new  dollar,  which  Mr.  Gobrecht  completed 
this  day.  Our  anxiety  to  make  this  coin  worthy  of  the  national  mint  induced  us  to 
have  a die  first  cut  in  brass,  as  a study,  and  it  is  of  this  study  that  I [send^  illegible. 
WB]  you  the  result.  It  is  not  without  points  of  imperfection  which  render  it  open  to 
just  criticism;  but  we  are  aware  of  them,  and  will  see  that  they  be  corrected  on  the 
steel  die,  on  the  execution  of  which,  with  your  approbation,  we  propose  to  enter 
immediately. 

I am,  with  very  great  respect. 
Your  faithful  servant, 

RM.  Patterson 
Director 

The  President  of  the  LT.S. 


Sir, 


Mint  of  the  U.  States 

Philada.,  Jan.  8th,  1836. 


I send  you  herewith  two  impressions,  taken  of  [illegible]  in  fusible  metal,  from  a 
study  die  which  Mr.  Gobrect  (sic)  has  just  finished.  We  thought  it  prudent  to  make 
our  first  trial  on  a brass  die,  in  order  that  the  difficulties  and  impressions  might  be 
seen,  before  the  permanent  die  of  steel  was  made.  Some  points  are  accordingly  found 
which  require  correction,  and  which  will  be  attended  [to]  in  the  steel  die,  on  the 
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execution  of  which  we  shall  enter  immediately,  if  the  specimens  now  presented  meet 
with  the  approbation  of  the  President  and  yourself. 

The  thin  piece  offers  the  most  distinct  impression,  but  it  is  subject  to  [illegible], 
so  that  the  general  effect  as  it  will  appear  on  the  coin,  is  perhaps  more  accurately  pre' 
sented  in  the  heavier  medal. 

1 shall  be  grateful  for  your  frank  opinion  of  this  attempt.  1 send  specimens  only 
to  the  President  and  yourself — ; as  1 do  not  think  it  wise  to  offer  half-done  work  to 
general  criticism. 

Most  respectfully, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

R.M.P. 

Director 

Levi  Woodbury 
Sec.  of  Treasury 
Washington  City 


Sir : 


Treasury  Department 
Jany  12th  : 1836 


It  gives  me  pleasure  to  state,  that  the  President  approves  of  the  die  6*?c.  trans- 
nutted  in  your  letter  of  the  10th  : instant;  although  it'  is  to  be  regretted  that  the 
Pole  of  Liberty  had  not  been  somewhat  higher,  and  the  foot  of  the  pole  visible,  so 
as  to  show  more  distinctly  the  design  and  character  of  the  impression. 

1 am.  Sir,  with  respct  yor 
" obt  St 

Levi  Woodbury 
Secretary  of  Treasury 


The  next  letter  in  this  series  was  from  Patterson  to  Woodbury,  Jan.  14.  1836. 
It  enclosed  two  more  impressions  (one  to  be  given  to  President  Jackson),  evidently 
from  a reworking  of  the  first  die,  and  replies: 

...  It  is  impossible  to  represent  the  liberty  pole  in  front  of  the  figure  on  a die 
so  that  the  whole  rod  could  be  shown  unless  the  figure  were  standing,  as  in  the 
Peruvian  Dollar.  But  the  objections  to  a standing  figure  seem  to  me  to  be  almost  in' 
superable.  It  makes  the  effective  length  5?  size  1/3  less,  so  as  to  reduce  it  too  much 
even  for  the  dollar,  as  the  Peruvian  coin  proves,  6?  to  make  it  wholly  unfit  for  the 
smaller  coins.  Moreover,  it  does  not  cover  a sufficient  portion  of  the  face  of  the  coin. 
It  is  true  that  in  our  first  attempt  the  pole  is  not  thrown  sufficiently  back  from  the 
figure,  and  this  is  in  part  due  to  a fault  in  the  left  arm  and  shoulder,  the  latter  of 
which,  as  you  have  probably  observed,  is  too  low,  and  too  far  from  the  neck,  and  the 
former  of  which  is  too  prominent,  requiring  to  be  thrown  back  and  subdued  by 
being  made  flatter.  A similar  fault  exists  in  the  face,  which  we  find  to  be  very  much 
improved  by  flattening  the  cheeks.  The  right  arm  is  too  muscular,  and  the  articulation 
at  the  elbow  is  not  properly  marked.  The  right  hand  was  at  one  time  beautiful,  but 
was  injured  by  yielding  to  an  injudicious  criticism.  The  index  finger  of  the  left  hand 
is  too  much  in  the  position  of  pointing.  There  is  too  much  confusion  of  drapery  at  the 
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left  breast,  and  near  the  right  hand.  The  knees  are  too  lumpy,  the  articulations  not 
being  shown  with  sufficient  distinctness.  All  these  are  faults  which  shall  be  removed 
in  the  new  die.  . . 

One  wonders,  indeed,  what  Patterson  would  have  thought  about  St.Gaudens’s 
design  showing  Liberty  not  only  standing  but  practically  full  face  (the  combination  a 
unique  tour  de  force  in  modern  coin  design).  One  also  wonders  if  he  would  have 
approved  of  the  obverse  of  the  Washington-Carver  half-dollar  for  flatness  of  cheeks 
and  sufficient  coverage  of  the  obverse  held.  And  his  strictures  against  the  first  obverse 
die  seem  thrusts  at  flyspecks.  At  any  rate,  work  immediately  proceeded  on  a second 
obverse  die,  an  impression  of  which  is  shown  below  (courtesy  John  J.  Ford  Jr.)  The 
reason  for  the  crisscross  background  on  these  squeezings  is  unknown,  but  may  have 
been  connected  with  the  problem  of  translating  an  enlarged  drawing  into  a small  and 
rigidly  circumscribed  die  area;  a pantograph  would  be  of  only  infinitesimal  aid  here, 
as  shadings  (cf.  the  Sully  drawing  above)  had  to  be  rendered  as  degrees  of  bas-relief 
in  the  die. 


The  drawings  of  the  reverse,  alluded  to  in  the  letter  which  follows,  have  not  been 
seen,  but  evidently  the  pen  sketch  preferred  by  both  correspondents  comes  near  in 
design  to  the  reverse  actually  completed  August  25,  1836  and  used  on  the  1618  silver 
dollars  struck  between  December  1836  and  March  1837.  When  the  Director  wrote, 
there  were  only  24  states  (Arkansas,  the  25th,  entered  the  Union  June  15,  1836), 
so  we  may  assume  that  the  arrangement  of  stars  differed  somewhat  from  that  on  the 
completed  die.  Nevertheless,  the  reverse  die  approved  in  August  1836  bore  26  stars, 
evidently  in  anticipation  of  the  immediate  admission  of  Michigan,  but  it  was  five 
months  premature.  There  does  not  seem  to  have  been  any  contemporary  criticism  on 
this  score,  so  perhaps  this  prematurity  was  not  the  reason  for  abandonment  of  the  stars 
on  reverse.  Possibly  the  real  reason  was  the  realization  that  stars  could  not  be  indefin- 
itely added  for  successive  territories  attaining  statehood;  this  was  precisely  why  the 
silver  coins  of  1796-7-8  first  show  15,  then  16,  and  suddenly  only  13  stars. 

The  eagle  drawing  shown  below  is  one  of  the  early  Peale  sketches;  of  more  than 
thirty  attempts  that  were  made,  only  this  interesting  reject  was  preserved  with  the 
Longacre  Papers.  It  appears  to  have  influenced  the  reverse  of  AW81  (shown  in 
Part  IV) . The  idea  of  burdening  a flying  eagle  with  the  relatively  enormous  heraldie 
impedimenta  of  olive  branches  and  arrows  was  quickly  discarded  and  for  obvious  good 
reason. 
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It  is  quite  singular  that  no  mention  is  made  of  “Peter”,  long  cherished  by  tradition 
as  the  Mint's  pet  eagle,  and  supposed  by  earlier  writers  to  have  been  portrayed  from 
life  on  the  Peale-Gobrecht  reverses.  However,  see  Patterson’s  letter  of  April  14,  1836, 
where  reference  is  made  to  the  behavior  of  neck  feathers  on  a living  eagle;  perhaps 
“Peter”  had  entered  the  Mint  menage  by  then. 


Mint  of  the  U. States 
Philada,  Apr.  9th,  36. 

Sir. 

I have  the  honor  to  send  you  herewith  two  impressions, — (one  of  which  I pray 
you  to  give  to  the  President, — ) of  a second  die  of  Liberty.  If  you  will  compare  it  with 
the  former  one,  you  will  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  the  great  improvement  which  we 
have  succeeded  in  making.  Our  artists  and  men  of  taste,  who  made  many  unfavorable 
criticisms  on  the  former,  give  this  their  full  approbation.  I anxiously  hope  that  we  may 
be  so  happy  as  to  meet  also  with  the  approbation  of  the  President  and  yourself. 

The  die  for  the  reverse  is  not  yet  commenced,  but  I send  you  the  drawings  which 
we  propose  to  follow, — the  pen  sketch  being  that  which  we  prefer.  The  drawing  is  true 
to  nature,  for  it  is  taken  from  the  eagle  itself,- — a bird,  recently  killed,  having  been 
prepared,  and  placed  in  the  attitude  which  we  had  selected.  The  eagle  is  flying,  and, 
like  the  country  of  which  it  is  the  emblem,  its  course  onward  and  upward.  I propose 
to  follow  the  letter  of  the  law  as  to  the  legend  on  the  reverse,  and  to  introduce  nothing 
but  the  words  “United  States  of  Ameriea”  around  the  margin,  and  the  denomination 
of  the  coin.  The  absurdity  of  the  shield  sticking  to  the  breast  of  a bird  is  avoided,— 
the  shield,  with  its  thirteen  stripes,  being  placed  with  the  figure  of  Liberty,  on  the  face 
of  the  coin.  The  arrows  and  branches  are  also  removed  from  the  eagle’s  claws,  as 
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contrary  to  nature  and  good  taste.  A constellation  ol  stars,  equal  to  the  number  of 
states,  is  distributed  irregularly  over  the  sky  supposed  to  be  seen  beyond  the  eagle, 
instead  of  having  13  equal  stars  stiffly  arranged  in  line  around  the  edge. 

I wait  the  judgment  of  the  President  and  yourself  as  to  the  points  specifically 
referred  to  above,  and  shall  be  much  gratified  it  they  meet  your  approbation. 

And  now,  sir,  I have  another  subject  to  refer  to  the  same  decision.  It  was  my 
intention,  as  you  know,  to  begin  the  new  coinage  with  the  dollar:  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  that  it  might  be  more  proper,  and  more  agreeable  to  the  government,  that  it 
should  be  begun  with  the  indemnity  gold.  There  is  a fitness  in  this  to  which  I am  sure 
I need  not  call  your  attention.  Besides,  it  would  really  be  a pity  that  six  millions  worth 
of  gold  coins  should  be  spread  over  the  country  with  that  thing  on  the  reverse  which 
courtesy  may  call  an  eagle,  but  which  nature  and  art  refuse  to  recognize.  - — I wait 
for  your  orders  as  to  the  course  which  I shall  pursue  under  these  circumstances.  If 
the  indemnity  gold  is  to  be  struck  with  the  new  dies,  the  first  issue  will  be  delayed 
three  months,  -perhaps  four;  for  this  is  a matter  which  cannot  be  hurried.  But  the 
amount  issued  before  the  opening  of  the  next  congress  will  not  thereby  be  altered:  for 
the  planchets  can  be  prepared  in  advance,  and  when  the  dies  are  ready,  our  steam 
presses  will  strike  the  coins  with  great  rapidity. 

With  great  respect  6?c- 
R.M.P.  Director 

P S.  Please  to  return  us  the  drawings,  as  we  have  no  copies  of  them. 


Does  Elbert  Hubbard’s  motto  “Onward  and  Upward!”  then  date  back  to  1836? 
And  Dr.  Patterson  should  have  recalled  that  the  eagle  was  the  emblem  used  by  many 
other  countries  (the  Seleucid  empire,  Ptolemaic  Egypt,  Rome,  various  German  States 
and  Czarist  Russia,  among  others).  But  the  really  important  and  astonishing  part 
of  the  letter  is  in  the  last  paragraph.  So  far  as  1 know,  this  is  the  first  time  that  the 
Director’s  intention  to  use  the  Peale-Gobreeht  flying  eagle  design  on  gold  has  been 
published.  I do  not  know  whether  any  dies  for  the  gold  denominations  were  actually 
cut  embodying  this  device,  but  doubt  it  in  view  of  the  Secretary’s  answer,  which 
follows.  “Indemnity”  gold  was  received  e.  1836-7  from  France  and  represented  some- 
thing of  a personal  triumph  for  President  Jackson. 


Treasury  Dept. 

Sir,  April  11th  1836 

I am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  the  9th  instant,  enclosing  two  impressions  of  a 
die  of  liberty  and  [drawings]  of  an  eagle  and  in  reply  state  that  no  objections  to  the 
proposed  emblems  is  (sic!)  [illegible  word]  worth  noticing,  except  that  the  attitude 
of  the  eagle  for  flight  on  its  prey  is  considered  best  in  that  one  where  India  ink  -is  used, 
and  for  distant  flight,  that  with  the  pen,  tho'  in  the  1st,  perhaps,  the  mouth  should  be 
closed.  But  it  is  earnestly  desired,  that  no  obstacle,  which  can  be  surmounted,  will  be 
allowed  to  postpone  for  a single  dav  the  most  rapid  and  efficient  progress  practicable 
in  the  coinage  both  of  gold  and  silver  that  may  be  on  hand  or  may  be  hereafter 
received. 

NB.  The  drawings  are  herewith  returned. 

I am.  Sir,  your  oht  st 
Levi  Woodbury 
Secretary  of  Treasury 


R.M. Patterson,  Esq. 
Phil. 
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Mint  of  the  U.  States 

Philadelphia,  Apr.  14,  1836 


I have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters  of  the  11th  and  12th 
inst.  (Latter  irrelevant  to  the  Gobrecht  project  WB) 

I am  glad  to  find  that  our  dies  and  designs  for  the  new  coinage  meet  your  appro' 
bation. — Your  suggestion  that  the  mouth  of  the  flying  eagle  should  be  closed  had  also 
been  made  by  us  to  the  artist,  and  the  change  was  tried;  but  the  effect  was  thereby 
injured  on  two  counts,- — flrst  by  taking  away  from  the  spirited  appearance  of  the 
bird,  and  secondly  by  smoothing  down  the  feathers  of  the  neck,  which  are  never 
ruffled  except  when  the  mouth  is  open.  There  has  been  great  difficulty  in  getting  a 
good  design  for  the  eagle.  I am  confident  that  not  less  than  thirty  sketches  have  been 
rejected:  indeed  we  feared,  at  one  time,  that  the  flying  eagle  would  have  to  be 
abandoned  entirely. 

As  you  do  not  give  any  decision  with  regard  to  the  coin,  on  which  the  new  designs 
are  first  to  be  produced,  but  show  that  your  chief  anxiety  is  for  the  rapidity  of  the 
coinage,  I have  not  hestitated  to  resume  my  original  intention,  and  have  ordered  the 
Engraver  to  proceed  immediately  with  the  dollar  die.  Our  chief  coinage  is  in  silver, 
destined  perhaps  rather  for  the  vaults  of  the  banks  than  for  general  circulation.  Now, 
with  the  same  labor,  we  can  coin  nearly  twice  the  amount  in  dollars  that  we  can  in 
half  dollars,  and  thus  the  ability  of  the  Mint  will  be  much  increased.  — As  to  the 
coinage  of  our  ordinary  supply  of  gold,  the  delay  is  very  trifling.  In  the  course  of  mint 
work  all  our  gold  certificates  up  to  the  1st  inst.  wifi  be  paid:  moreover  the  banks  are 
always  willing  to  cash  them  at  any  time.  . . . 


The  third  obverse  die  in  the  series  is  apparently  the  original  from  which  the  hub 
was  subsequently  made,  the  four  working'dies  (obverses  of  AW46,  42,  65  and  84) 
being  struck  from  this  hub  and  hand'finished.  The  hub  and  original  die  were  thereafter 
(1840)  discarded  when  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the  less  finely  engraved  and  lower' 
relief  die  with  extra  drapery  at  elbow,  used  on  the  coins  of  184073;  but  the  four 
working  obverses  and  two  reverses  of  183 6'8'9  dollars  were  carefully  preserved  in 
Franklin  Peale’s  collection  of  old  dies  and  hubs,  which  reverted  to  the  Mint  Cabinet 
on  Peale’s  hasty  departure  in  1854.  Between  1859  and  1868  these  prized  Gobrecht  dies 
were  resurrected  to  make  restrikes  in  silver  and  copper;  these  will  be  described  later  on. 

Owing  to  Adam  Eckfeldt’s  absence  from  the  Mint  during  part  of  September  and 
October,  and  partly  also  due  to  the  unfinished  state  of  the  large  steam  press  under 
construction  for  dollars  and  large  medals,  the  first  working  dies  were  not  completed 
(struck  from  the  hub)  until  December  1836.  The  impression  shown  and  discussed  in 
the  letter  quoted  below  is  from  an  original  die  or  master  from  which  the  hub  had  to 
be  made. 
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Sir, 


Mint  of  the  U.  States 

Philada,  June  18,  ’36. 


I send  you  herewith  an  impression  from  our  new  dollar  die,  just  finished,  which 
1 pray  you  to  show  to  the  President.  You  will  find  it,  I am  sure,  far  more  perfect  than 
the  former  attempts.  Mr.  Gobrecht  will  commence  the  die  for  the  reverse  immediately. 

I have  the  pleasure  to  state  that  we  have  coined,  this  wee\,  gold  to  the  amount  of 
$286,625, — being  equal,  within  a fraction,  to  the  average  annual  coinage*,  before  the 
adoption  of  the  new  ratio  in  1834. 

Very  respectfully, 

Your  faithful  Servant, 

R.M.  Patterson 
Director. 

*$286,625.- 

To 

Hon.  Levi  Woodbury,  Sec.  of  Treasury 


The  Director's  calculations  erred  a little;  the  total  gold  coinage  from  June  1795 
to  June  1834  ($1,325,920  in  eagles;  $10,425,054  in  half  eagles,  and  $160,255  in 
quarter  eagles,  or  $1  1,91  1,229  in  total  old'tenor  coinage),  divided  by  the  39  years 
of  this  period,  gives  a few  cents  over  $305,416  as  average  annual  issue.  Probably 
Dr.  Patterson  did  not  count  the  24,568  half  eagles  of  1834  which  were  included  in 
his  predecessor’s  report  tor  that  year  but  had  actually  been  melted  when  the  Act  of 
June  28,  1834  became  law;  and  he  must  have  assumed  that  go.ld  coinage  began  in 
1793.  The  above  letter  was  briefly  acknowledged  June  21.  The  Director  was  in 
Washington  on  congressional  business  from  about  June  24  to  July  5.  On  June  6 he  had 
written  Samuel  J.  Fisher  in  Paris  renewing  the  Mint’s  order  (originally  placed 
November  6,  1835)  for  one  of  the  celebrated  Contamin  portraitdathes,  at  the  estimated 
price  of  3000  francs  (about  $600).  It  was  purchased  and  sent  over  by  the  next  boat; 
a photostatic  copy  of  the  bill  is  appended.  This  device  was  very  similar  to  that  bought 
by  the  artistic  genius  and  idler  Pistrucci  in  Paris  (c.  1822),  a duplicate  of  which  was 
purchased  by  the  Royal  Mint  in  1824  for  4000  francs,  was  used  by  subsequent 
engravers  until  1851,  and  is  illustrated  on  Plate  XV  of  Sir  John  Craig’s  THE  MINT 
(Cambridge  University  Press,  1973).  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with  Gobreeht's 
(1817)  invention  of  the  medabruling  machine;  the  latter  translated  medal  relief  into 
shading  on  paper  or  banknote  plates.  The  Contamin  portrait  lathe  a sort  of  three' 
dimensional  pantograph — translated  the  design  of  a large  plaster  model  into  steel  on 
any  scale  desired,  with  exact  fidelity  of  proportion  and  relief.  Its  first  Mint  use  was 
in  reduction  of  the  Gobrecht  dollar  obverse  for  dime  and  half'dime  dies  in  1837, 
quarters  and  (pattern)  half-dollars  in  1838.  From  these  original  dies,  mechanically 
produced,  hubs  were  struck  and  hand'retouehed,  and  thereafter  making  working'dies 
became  child’s  play,  and  the  Engraver’s  job  a sinecure  until  1849  when  new  denomina' 
tions  were  called  for;  but  that  is  another  story. 


The  French  indemnity  gold  continued  to  pour  into  the  Mint  each  month,  and  was 
immediately  coined  into  half  eagles  and  quarter  eagles.  Virtually  the  only  other 
important  source  of  gold,  1 834-37,  was  the  remelting  of  old'tenor  coins  (1795T834) 
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which  were  now  worth  $106.60  for  each  $100  face  value,  and  unworn  specimens  in 
the  aggregate  would  exceed  this  premium  because  of  the  silver  content  in  the  alloy. 
Apparently  the  Director  had  completely  forgotten  about  his  plan  of  placing  the 
flying  eagle  on  gold,  as  it  is  not  even  mentioned  in  his  1838  proposals  to  resume 
coinage  of  ten 'dollar  pieces  with  a new  Liberty  head  by  Gobrecht. 

On  August  25,  1836  Patterson  wrote  Secretary  Woodbury  enclosing  an  impression 
of  the  starred  flying  eagle  reverse,  proposing  to  make  hubs  from  it  as  soon  as  the 
Secretary's  approval  would  be  received,  and  promising  that  the  coins  would  appear 
in  short  order.  Secretary  Woodbury  marked  “Approved — W"  on  the  letter,  and  on 
Aug.  27  mailed  to  Patterson  a single  sentence  to  that  effect.  The  next  we  hear  of 
Gobrecht  dollars  is  the  following  letter  coming  under  the  head  of  interdepartmental 
memoranda. 


Mint  of  the  United  States 
Sept.  2 2d,  1836 


The  dies  for  the  new  dollar  having  been  sunk  by  Mr.  Gobrecht,  and  the  impres' 
sions  approved  by  the  Treasury  Department,  I am  exceedingly  desirous  that  you  shall 
take,  without  delay,  the  necessary  measures  for  an  early  issue  of  dollar  coins.  For  this 
object  I pray  you  to  have  the  hubs  and  working  dies  prepared,  and  the  proper  arrange' 
ments  adopted  for  cutting  and  milling  the  planchets,  and  coining  them  in  the  large 
screw'press,  the  pieces  being  struck  in  a close  reeded  or  grooved  collar. 

The  employment  of  the  screw'press  is  only  to  be  temporary,  and  you  are  aware 
that  it  is  of  great  importance  that  the  lever'press  for  dollars  should  be  completed  at  as 
early  a date  as  possible.  For  this  purpose — the  machine'shop  being  now  ready, — I 
beg  you  to  use  every  exertion  to  find  suitable  workmen,  in  addition  to  these  already 
in  the  Mint,  who  may  be  employed  upon  the  new  press  till  it  is  finished  : these  men 
not  to  be  enrolled  among  the  regular  hands,  but  to  be  engaged  only  for  this  special 
object,  and  paid  from  the  appropriation  for  new  machinery  &c. 


Most  respectfully, 

fe?  truly  yours, 
R.M.  Patterson 
Director. 

To/ 

Adam  Eckfeldt,  Esq. 

Chief  Coiner. 


In  spite  of  these  instructions,  none  of  the  Gobrechts  of  1836  were  struck  in  a 
reeded  or  grooved  collar;  there  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  reedcd'edge  1836 
dollars  (AW41)  were  restrikes  made  by  Col.  Snowden  some  twenty'five  years  later. 
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The  Director’s  humble  tone  in  this  letter  is  perhaps  accounted  tor  by  the  fact  that 
Eckteldt  was  by  far  the  most  experienced  and  most  valuable  man  in  the  Mint; 
he  had  been  there  since  1792,  and  as  Chief  Coiner  since  1814,  far  outdistancing  all 
the  others  in  seniority.  In  life  his  position  was  fully  comparable  to  that  of  members 
of  the  powerful  Moneyers’  Guild  in  Britain;  since  then  it  has  become  legendary. 


The  "lever  press”  (geared  to  steam)  was  completed  long  afterwards  by  Adam 
Eckteldt  with  some  outside  technical  assistance;  though  the  Gobrecht  half-dollars 
were  struck  with  reeded  edges  in  a steam  press,  the  dollars  of  1836  were  made  on 
the  largest  screw  press  at  hand.  Later  yet,  a German  named  Uhlhorn  invented,  and 
a Frenchman  named  Thonnelier  improved,  and  the  Mint’s  coining  department  quickly 
installed,  a still  different  species  of  press,  on  a principle  still  in  use;  instead  of  the 
hammer  blow  and  recoil  of  a screw'press,  an  immense  flywheel,  steam-operated, 
operated  a lever  through  a toggle  joint  and  smoothly  squeezed  upper  die  against 
planchet  with  force  equivalent  to  50,  75,  or  more,  tons,  depending  on  size  of  planchet. 
The  sole  advantage  here  was  speed;  the  results  were  not  wholly  satisfactory  at  first, 
as  the  impressions  were  not  as  vivid  as  those  obtained  from  the  screw'presses,  which 
continued  in  supplementary  use. 


The  close  collar  for  striking  dollars  and  half-dollars  with  reeded  (or  plain)  edges 
was  first  brought  into  use  at  the  Mint  in  1836  (see  below,  Part  III,  Director's  letter 
of  Nov.  8).  The  Gobrecht  dollars  and  half-dollars  of  1836  were,  consequently,  the 
first  ones  so  made;  previous  dollars  and  half-dollars  had  always  been  struck  in  open 
collars,  which  nowhere  restrained  the  broadening  of  the  coin  flan  under  pressure,  so 
that  the  edge  inscriptions  would  not  be  disturbed.  These  edge  inscriptions  were 
applied  to  the  planchet  when  the  rims  were  “upset”  (made  thicker  than  the  center) ; 
Droz  had  contemplated  use  of  the  “virole  brisee”  or  six-segmented  inscribed  collar  prior 
to  1793,  but  immense  technical  difficulties  in  moving  the  segments  and  ejecting  the 
finished  coin  prevented  regular  use  of  any  such  contrivance  in  the  U.S.Mint  prior 
to  1907  when  it  was  used  to  make  the  starred  edge  on  the  St.  Gaudens  gold  coins. 
The  first  Mint  use  of  anything  like  a close  collar  was  on  dimes  and  half-dimes  after 
1828;  the  thinness  of  these  coins  made  their  ejection  from  the  collar  less  difficult.  But 
use  of  a plain  close  collar  on  a lettered-edge  planchet  would  flatten  the  edge  lettering 
to  virtual  invisibility;  which  is  evidently  what  happened  on  the  1804  dollars  and  on 
the  1833-4-5  proof  half-dollars  we  have  designated  “restrikes”.  Since  the  close  collar 
was  not  made  in  these  sizes  before  late  in  1836,  obvious.lv  these  coins  were  made 
afterwards.  The  reverse  of  these  restruck  half-dollars  is  a die  used  on  original  proofs 
in  1836. 


From  the  preceding,  and  from  other  sources  to  be  mentioned  below,  it  now 
becomes  a simple  task  to  assign  the  true  chronology  of  the  Gobrecht  dollars  and  their 
associated  trialpieces.  It  should  be  mentioned  here  that  the  only  dollar  reverse  men- 
tioned in  the  Mint  records  as  having  been  cut  in  1836  is  the  die  with  stars;  the  starless 
reverse  is  logically  an  1838  product,  representing  the  abandonment  of  the  project  of 
matching  the  number  of  stars  with  the  number  of  states,  and  corresponding  to  the 
1838  obverse  with  its  inevitable  return  to  the  thirteen  original  stars  “stifFlv  arranged 
in  a line  around  the  edge.”  We  can  therefore  immediately  categorize  AW44-5,  48-9 
as  restrikes,  and  AW61-61a,  86-7  as  mules  and  probably  restrikes.  The  list  of  trial- 
pieces  follows.  “Fusible  alloy”  is  lead  with  some  tin  and  antimony;  the  trialpieces 
in  this  metal  are  often  thin  “squeezings”  backed  with  French  newsprint  or  similar 
material. 
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1.  First  obverse;  fusible  alloy,  thiek  and  thin.  Four  struek,  Jan,  8,  1836.  Know 
by  description;  have  not  seen. 

2.  Retouched  impression  from  this  die;  date  added;  fusible  alloy,  thick.  Ridg' 
way  Library. 

3.  Impressions  of  reworked  first  obverse  die,  Jan.  14,  1836.  Two  struck.  Have 
not  seen;  probably  also  in  fusible  alloy. 

4.  Second  obverse;  fusible  alloy,  thin.  Two  struck  April  9,  1836,  possibly  others 
afterwards.  Cf.  ANA  Convention  Sale,  1952,  No.  4479;  New  Netherlands  35th  Sale, 
No.  391. 

5.  Third  obverse;  fusible  alloy.  Quantity  unknown.  June  18,  1836. 

6.  Fourth  obverse  (first  working  die  made  from  hub  struck  from  third  original 
die).  7s[cirne  below  base.  Trialpieees  in  pewter  reported  but  not  located.  Oct. 'Nov.  1836. 

7.  Starred  reverse;  copper,  54mm.  August  1836?  Woodin  Coll.,  exhibited  at 
ANS,  January  1914,  ex  Woodside  397,  ex  Haseltine  Sale,  October  1879,  No.  86. 
Also  reported  in  pewter. 

8.  Dollar,  name  below  base.  Plain  edge  only.  Silver,  18  struck;  two  or  three 
copper  examples  reported.  AW46,  47.  December  1836.  Restrikes  exist  and  are 
rarer  than  the  originals;  they  can  be  diagnosed  by  high  unnatural  polish,  wire  edges, 
and  reverse  die  cracks  through  bases  of  OLLA  and  tops  of  N1TED  STATES  O. 
Records  of  $355  to  $375,  but  at  least  twice  as  rare  as  the  1838  which  has  frequently 
brought  more. 
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9.  Fifth  obverse  (seeond  working  die).  A[arne  on  base.  Uniface  trials  reported 
in  pewter  and  copper  (not  seen);  December  1836.  Cf.  Colburn  Sale,  Oct.  1863,  No. 
2 7 59.  Pewter  impression  on  thick  flan  before  date  added,  now  in  collection  of  John 
J.  Ford,  Jr. 

The  extremely  limited  issue  of  No.  8 and  the  manufacture  of  the  second  die  with 
the  name  inconspicuously  placed  on  base  represented  the  result  of  bitter  criticism 
directed  at  Gobrecht  by  the  local  newspapers.  There  was  much  editorial  resentment  of 
Gobrecht "s  temerity — we  might  today  consider  it  justified  pride — in  signing  his  work 
after  the  manner  of  Dupre,  DuVivier,  Roettiers,  Thomas  Simon,  with  whose  works 
he  was  almost  certainly  acquainted.  A more  detailed  account  of  the  fatuous  news' 
paper  criticisms  is  given  in  AJN,  June  1867. 

10.  "1836  Flying  eagle  dollar,  with  eagle  reversed."  Copper.  Levick  Sale, 
October  1864,  No.  1709  (at  $8.50.).  Do  not  know. 

11.  Dollar,  name  on  base.  Silver,  dies  aligned  ^ y,  plain  edge;  1000  struck, 
Warrants  1471,  1473,  December  1836;  silver,  600  struck,  March  1837;  AW42. 
Copper  trialpieces  (AW43)  reported.  Restrikes  exist  in  silver  and  copper,  the  silver 
(from  repolished  dies)  distinguishable  as  described  under  No.  8.  Two  or  three  of 
the  silver  restrikes  have  edge  reeded  (AW41).  Restrikes  occur  with  both  die  align' 
ments,  and  are  much  rarer  than  originals.  They  can  be  distinguished  the  same  way 
as  those  of  No.  8.  The  specimens  often  offered  in  VG  to  VF  condition  are  originals  and 
apparently  actually  circulated.  The  600  of  Warrant  1473,  Dec.  31,  1836.  were 
paid  into  the  Bank  of  the  United  States.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  disposition  of 
the  others,  except  that  the  Director  had  a good  number  of  them  on  hand  in  1838 
(he  sent  fifty  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  in  July  of  that  year,  apologizing  for 
the  1838  emission  not  yet  being  coined)  The  three  pewter  specimens  of  this  design 
reported  have  proved  to  be  casts,  and  there  are  also  copper  casts  offered  as  "trial' 
pieces."  The  popularitv  of  this  design  has  sent  prices  up  above  $150  for  proofs, 
$100  for  VF.  Part  of  this  popularity  is  ascribable  to  its  listing  in  the  Standard  Cata' 
logue  and  its  imitators,  continuous  with  the  regular  issues.  This  coin  is  a pattern 

at  least,  the  1000  struck  in  December  1836  are  patterns,  as  the  law  authorizing 
coinage  of  dollars  at  412 J/?  grains  was  not  passed  until  January  18,  1837.  One  could 
therefore  make  out  a case  that  the  specimens  struck  in  March  1837  are  regular  issues, 
but  evidently  the  distinction  was  obscured  in  the  minds  of  the  Mint  people  of  that  time. 

12.  Dollar.  Name  below  base:  starless  reverse  of  1838.  Silver  and  copper,  plain 
edges.  Ex.  rare.  AW48,  49.  Restrikes  onlv;  no  originals  coined  of  this  mule,  a tact 
known  as  earlv  as  1886  when  W.S. Appleton  put  it  into  his  article  “Patterns  vs. 
Falsities”  (AJN,  April  1886). 
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13.  Dollar.  Name  on  base;  starless  reverse.  Silver  and  copper,  plain  edges.  Ex. 
rare,  like  the  last.  AW44,  45.  Restrikes  only,  as  above. 

14.  Dollar.  1838.  Thirteen  stars  around  obverse;  no  name.  Starless  reverse. 
Silver  and  copper;  reeded  edges.  Type  of  AW65.  At  least  25  originals  were  struck 
and  sent  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  after  July  9,  1838,  none  having  been  coined 
prior  to  July  5 of  that  year  (see  Nos.  173,  174  of  LETTERS  MINT  & BRANCHES 
1837-8,  in  the  Archives).  A good  many  restrikes  of  this  coin  exist,  and  it  is  often 
difficult  to  tell  restrikes  from  originals.  Two  or  three  in  each  metal  are  said  ro  exist 
with  plain  edges  (restrikes).  Many  records  above  $400,  partly  because  Adams 
exaggerated  the  rarity  of  his  No.  65.  I have  seen  as  many  as  six  in  the  same  city  in 
a single  month.  Probably  between  50  and  75  silver  examples  exist  with  reeded  edge 
including  the  restrikes.  No  Mint  record  of  coinage. 

15.  Dollar.  1838,  with  starred  reverse  of  1836.  A mule  and  presumably  a 
restrike.  Type  of  AW61.  Silver  (3  known)  and  copper  (Unique?).  This  coin  has 
sold  as  low  as  $475  and  as  high  as  $750;  its  counterparts  with  reeded  edge,  AW62-3, 
cannot  be  located,  and  their  very  existence  is  controversial. 

16.  Dollar.  1839,  type  of  No.  14.  Starless  reverse.  Silver,  reeded  edge  (300); 
AW84.  Also  reported  in  copper.  Restrikes  (dies  often  aligned  A A)  exist  of  this 
coin,  though  their  existence  was  denied  long  ago;  like  those  of  the  1838,  they  show 
repolished  dies  and  high  wire  edges.  Some  few  of  the  restrikes  are  reported  with 
plain  edges.  (AW83-83a).  All  are  rarer  than  the  originals.  Records  of  $225  to  $375. 

There  is  no  basis  for  the  traditional  figure  of  300  dollars  of  1839  other  than 
the  Director's  Report  for  that  year.  No  dollars  are  mentioned  in  the  Bullion  Journals. 
No  correspondence  relating  to  them  has  survived. 

17.  Dollar.  1839,  as  last,  but  with  the  starred  reverse  of  1836.  Restrikes  only; 
silver  and  copper,  plain  edge.  Ex.  rare,  the  copper  supposedly  unique.  These  pieces 
are  probably  contemporaneous  with  the  AW61-61a  which  have  the  same  reverse 
and  edge. 


18.  The  above  illustrated  white  metal  uniface  trial  (thick  flan)  1 found  among 
the  Longacre  Papers,  completely  covered  with  a thick  coat  of  sealing  wax  as  though 
to  hide  from  the  world  the  fact  that  any  such  piece  ever  existed.  In  order  that  there 
be  no  mistake  about  the  character  of  this  piece,  a reversed  print  of  it  follows.  The 
cracks  are  in  the  planchet  and  possibly  result  from  the  use  of  hot  sealing  wax. 
Probably  the  impression  from  the  adopted  hub,  the  date  and  name  being  punched 
in  by  hand;  certainly  the  most  astonishing  item  in  the  series. 
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II.  GOLD  DOLLARS  AND  TWO-CENT  PIECES. 


Gobrecht  interrupted  his  labors  on  the  second  obverse  of  the  silver  dollar  to 
make  the  simple  dies  for  a gold  dollar  pattern,  A WHO,  illustrated  below. 


The  dies  were  completed  and  specimens  struck  prior  to  March  14,  1836.  A letter 
of  that  date  from  the  Director  to  Secretary  Woodbury  encloses  a specimen  in  gold: 
".  . . The  mode  of  distinguishing  the  value  is  equivocal  and  insufficient;  but  this 
defect  can  be  readily  corrected."  Woodbury’s  reply  dated  March  18  follows. 


Treasury  Department 
March  18,  1836 
Sir, 

Be  pleased  to  send  me,  for  the  use  of  the  Committee,  nine  more  gold  pieces  of 
the  denomination  of  a dollar,  and  immediately  upon  their  receipt  I will  remit  you  a 
check  for  the  amount  of  ten  dollars.  . . . 


They  were  sent  March  2 3,  along  with  a lot  of  "First  Steam  Coinage"  medalets 
of  the  same  date.  (Gobrecht  seems  to  have  been  responsible  for  the  dies  of  this 
medalet;  they  later  cracked,  and  restrikes  from  modern  dies  are  still  available  from 
the  Mint.)  Woodbury  acknowledged  receipt  of  the  gold  dollars  on  March  25,  and 
enclosed  a $10  draft  on  the  Girard  Bank.  The  "Committee"  (Congressional)  was 
studying  the  Mint  Bill  which  (much  modified)  became  law  Jan.  18,  1837. 

At  some  unknown  time  thereafter  several  were  struck  in  gold  with  silver  alloy 
(AW51).  These  have  been  identified  by  the  color,  which  is  more  greenish  than  is 
standard  gold,  and  more  like  Clark  Gruber  or  Conway  or  Parsons  "Pike's  Peak  gold" 
than  anything  else.  Dr.  J.O.Sloss  also  discovered  the  fact  that  these  invariably  have 
the  dies  aligned  * A (the  AW50  always  has  them  aligned  * y ) ; this  was  probably  in" 
tentionally  done  so  for  easier  distinguishing  of  the  two  issues.  Those  with  the  silver 
alloy  have  been  recognized  as  of  greater  rarity  for  nearly  a century.  Cf.  Benjamin 
Haines  Sale,  Jan.  1863,  No.  787  (AW50)  at  $5.50;  No.  788  (AW51)  at  $9.  Trial" 
pieces  exist  in  copper  and  two  or  three  have  been  reported  in  silver  and  "oroide" 
(a  brassy  alloy  often  used  in  costume  jewelry).  It  is  quite  likely  that  these  are 
restrikes.  No  gold  specimens  have  been  identified  as  such,  as  yet,  but  the  dies  were 
certainly  preserved  along  with  the  hubs  from  which  they  were  made.  Proof  of  this: 
the  same  models  were  used  on  the  pattern  trime  of  1850,  AW110,  which  was  made 
by  Franklin  Peale  in  competition  with  Longacre’s  far  less  pretentious  design. 

On  Dec.  12,  1836  the  Director  appeared  before  a Congressional  committee  con- 
sidering terms  of  the  bill  which  was  to  become  the  Act  of  Jan.  18,  1837.  The  Director's 
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draft  of  this  act  remains  in  the  Archives;  I quote  two  additional  sections  which  he 
submitted  to  the  congressmen : 

At  end  of  Article  10.— 

Sec.  10|/2.  And  be  it  further  enacted , that  it  shall  be  lawful  henceforward  to 
coin  gold  dollar  pieces,  of  which  the  weight  shall  be  twenty-five  grains  and  eight' 
tenths  of  a grain,  and  which  shall  be  legal  tenders  of  payment  at  the  rate  of  one 
dollar  each,  for  all  sums  whatever. 

Sec.  n/2.  And  be  it  further  enacted,  that  it  shall  be  lawful  henceforward  to 
coin  two-cent  pieces  of  an  alloy  composed  of  nine  parts  by  weight  of  copper  to  one 
of  silver,  and  weighing  sixty  grains.  And  that  the  two-cent  piece  shall  be  a legal 
tender  of  payment,  according  to  the  nominal  value  for  all  sums  less  than  a dime. 

He  also  desired  to  amend  section  13  to  read  that  the  eagle  shall  be  omitted  on 
the  reverse  of  the  gold  dollar,  dime,  half-dime,  two-cent  piece,  cent  and  half-cent.  (It 
would  thus  appear  that  Gobrecht  had  already  designed,  possibly  already  engraved, 

the  reverses  of  the  dime  and  half-dime  which  were  to  be  used  with  his  Libertv  Seated 

✓ 

obverse  in  1837.) 

There  is  also  in  the  Archives  an  unfinished  draft  of  a letter  of  the  Director  dated 
December  28,  1836,  probably  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury,  which  encloses  the 
following  statement  of  the  characters,  weights,  finenesses  and  values  of  European 
gold  pieces  of  value  close  to  $1  U.S.  which  were  at  that  time,  or  had  previously  been, 
current  in  the  United  States.  Its  presence  suggests  that  the  gold  dollar  both  filled 
a need  in  replacing  these  small  foreign  gold  pieces,  and  that  the  gold  dollar  might  have 
achieved  some  international  circulation.  It  is  quoted  below. 


Carat 

dwt 

grains 

$ 

England 

|/4  guinea  c. 

1762 

22- 

1 

8.3 

1.27 

Germany 

|/4  Carol  in 

1750 

19-2 

1 

13.3 

1.24 

Holland 

]/?  Ryder 

1747 

22' 

1 

3 

1.15 

Portugal 

800  Reis 

1796 

2i-5!4 

1 

3 

1.06  '/a 

Do. 

New  Crusado 

Do. 

16.2 

.653/4 

Ital.  States 

]/?  Sequin 

1745 

22-0 

1 

-> 

a 

1.1  Wi 

Do. 

do. 

— 

Do. 

13.5 

.373/4 

Russia 

Ruble 

1756 

Do. 

1 

0!5 

.97 

Do. 

Do. 

1799 

2i-m 

18.7 

.753/ 

Do. 

Gold  Polter 

1777 

22- 

9 

. 3 5 Yl 

Spain 

Y'  Pistole  . 

1786 

1 

i.03 

Do. 

Coronilla  <or  gold  dol. 

1801 

2 0-1 1/6 

Do 

* 

.9814 

Sweden 

Y Ducat 

1754 

20-2 

1 

2 2 

1.10 

Do. 

j/i  do. 

1755 

— 

13.1 

.5  5 

Switzerland 

Gold  Florin 

— 

1.2 

1.47 

Do. 

Y?  Ducat 

1778 

■ 

‘ 1 

2.5 

1.10 

Of  Spanish  America 

Ya  Pistole  before  1801  1.03 

Coronilla  after  1801  .07 — .08 


The  file  of  correspondence  relating  to  Franklin  Peale,  far  too  long  to  quote  here, 
indicates  that  he  and  Gobrecht  co-operated  in  manufacturing  the  pattern  two-cent 
pieces  of  1836,  during  the  Director’s  absence  in  the  early  fall  of  1836,  and  the  secret 
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was  well  kept  until  about  the  beginning  of  December  when  they  showed  him  the 
results  ot  their  labors.  He  then  included  pieces  ot  this  denomination  in  his  draft  of 
a Mint  Bill  as  quoted  above — Dec.  12,  1836.  Before  then,  the  following  letter  and 
reply  had  come  and  gone : 

Bank  of  Rutland  [Vt.] 

Oct.  28  1836 


R.M. Patterson  Esq 
Director  Mint 

Dear  Sir, 

I saw  a notice  in  a late  paper  that  you  are  about  to  coin  cents  from 

a mixture  ot  silver  and  copper  of  a much  smaller  siz;e  than  the  coin  now  in  use 
Is  this  information  correct  & if  so  when  will  they  [be]  ready  to  be  issued 

I am  very  Respectfully 
Your  Ob  Sr 
W Page  Esq 


Dear  Sir, 


Mint  of  the  U — S 
Nov.  1,  1836 


P.S.  The  report  about  the  fabrication  of  small  coins  of  base  silver  is  without 
foundation. 

A page  in  the  same  sheaf  with  the  Director’s  notes  used  before  Congress  Dec. 
12,  1836  contained  some  notations,  condensed  here,  comparing  the  proposed  two'cent 
piece  with  the  French  ten  centimes.  According  to  them,  the  French  billon  standard 
called  for  200  parts  silver  to  800  copper  in  the  thousand,  with  remedy  of  7/1000  in 
either  direction;  the  10  Cmes.  piece  was  of  diameter  19mm.,  i.e.  0.748  inch  (almost 
exactly  Y\  inch);  the  weight  of  2 grams  per  piece  included  2/5  gram  of  silver,  8/5 
gram  copper,  the  copper  being  disregarded.  Nine  grams  silver  then  were  valued  at  two 
francs,  whence  the  bullion  value  of  silver  in  a ten'Centime  piece  was  8 8/9  centimes. 
It  is  not  known  whether  any  equality  of  value  between  the  two'cent  and  ten' 
centime  pieces  was  intended,  though  significantly  enough  the  amount  of  silver  in 
them  is  almost  the  same,  the  French  piece  containing  2/5  gram  or  6.17  grains,  and 
the  U.S.  pattern  1 10  of  60  grains  or  6.00  grains. 

Interestingly  enough,  this  was  the  third  time  that  the  same  proposal  to  manu' 
facture  two'cent  pieces  of  billon  had  been  introduced  into  the  Senate.  The  two 
previous  occasions  had  been  in  1806  and  1807.  To  carry  the  coincidence  further, 
on  both  occasions  the  Mint  Director  was  Robert  Patterson,  namesake  of  the  one 
concerned  with  the  1836  proposal.  In  all  three  instances  the  proposals  were  finally 
defeated,  perhaps  for  similar  reasons.  I quote  the  two  letters  that  killed  the  1806 
and  1807  attempts,  as  the  reasons  given  therein  may  throw  some  light  on  the  failure 
of  this  third  proposal. 
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Joseph  Clay  Esq 

Member  of  Congress 

Dear  Sir, 

I trust  1 need  make  no  apology  for  troubling  you  with  a few  remarks  on  a bill 
lately  introduced  into  the  Senate  by  Mr.  Tracey,  relative  to  two  new  species  of  coins 
to  be  struck  at  the  Mint,  viz.:  double  dismes  of  Silver,  and  Two-cent  pieces,  a mixture 
of  Silver  & Copper. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  no  very  weighty  reasons  can  be  urged,  I apprehend, 
either  for  or  against  it.  The  present  denominations,  however,  of  coins  in  the  U. States 
are  I presume  amply  sufficient  to  answer  all  the  purposes  of  a circulating  currency. 
Why  the  Device  or  Legend  which  is  on  all  the  other  coins  of  the  U. States,  should 
not  be  retained  on  this,  is  not  for  me  to  determine.  I hope  the  mere  emblem  of  Liberty 
can  give  no  offence!- — and  certainly  a uniformity  in  this  respect  is  an  object  worth 
some  attention  in  the  National  coins. — 

But  with  respect  to  the  Two-Cent  pieces  very  weighty  objections  indeed  may  be 
urged.  The  piece  to  be  no  larger  than  a half 'dime  (and  certainly  no  coin  ought  to  be 
less  than  this)  will  contain  about  one  part  Silver  and  two  Copper.  This  alloy,  which 
will  be  nearly  of  the  colour  of  bell  metal,  is  hard  and  brittle,  and  therefore  will  with 
great  labour  and  difficulty  be  formed  into  blank  pieces  for  coining.  The  metal  itself 
will  have  little  or  no  intrinsic  value,  as  it  will  be  nearly  useless  in  manufactures,  and 
the  two  constituent  metals,  as  you  very  well  know,  cannot  be  separated  without  great 
trouble  and  expense.  Counterfeits  of  this  coin  in  base  metal  might  readily,  and  un- 
doubtedly would  be,  made,  and  not  easily  detected.  In  this  coin,  the  copper  alloy 
would  bear  a very  considerable  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  silver,  and  this,  accord- 
ing to  the  existing  laws  of  the  U. States,  would  be  wholly  at  the  expense  of  the  In- 
stitution. Besides  the  measure  if  carried  into  effect,  would  greatly  check  the  operations 
of  the  Mint,  & disappoint  the  expectations  of  the  Banks,  and  other  depositors,  who 
are  now  furnishing  bullion  as  fast  as  it  can  be  coined,  by  as  many  hands  as  can  usefully 
be  employed  in  the  present  buildings.  Persuaded  that  you  will  be  of  the  same  opinion 
wi  th  myselt  on  this  subject,  I hope  you  will  oppose  the  progress  of  the  bill,  especially 
so  much  as  relates  to  the  two-cent  pieces. 

With  sentiments  &c  6?c 
R. Patterson,  D.M. 


Dear  Sir, 


Mint  of  the  U. States 

Philada  17th  January  1807 


I have  just  seen  the  copy  of  a Bill  now  pending  in  the  Senate  of  the  U. States, 
(similar  to  one  which  passed  through  that  branch  last  session)  the  object  of  which  is 
to  order  new  species  of  coins  to  be  struck  at  the  Mint,  viz.:  double  Dismes  of  standard 
silver  and  TwO'Cent  pieces  of  a composition  of  silver  6?  copper  in  the  proportion  of 
about  one  part  of  the  former  to  four  of  the  latter.  Against  the  double  Dismes  no 
objection  of  any  great  weight  occurs  to  me  at  present;  but  against  the  Two-Cent 
pieces,  very  great,  and  I should  think,  insuperable  objections  may  be  made,  some  of 
which  I shall  beg  leave  to  suggest. 

1.  The  composition,  as  is  the  case  with  most  alloys,  being  much  harder  than 
either  of  its  component  ingredients,  will  be  very  difficult  to  work.  The  expense  there- 
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tore  of  the  Mint  will  be  greatly  increased,  in  proportion  to  the  amount  of  value  of 
the  coinage;  for  it  may  be  safely  affirmed,  that  the  coinage  of  these  Two-Cent  pieces 
will  cost  Government  as  much  (1  might  perhaps  say  twice  as  much)  as  the  coinage 
of  an  equal  number  of  pieces  of  the  precious  metals.  This  cannot  fail  to  bring  the 
Institution  into  discredit  with  the  public. 

2.  The  coin  itself  will  have  little  or  no  intrinsic  value.  There  is  no  branch 
of  manufacture  in  which  common  brass  might  be  used  with  superior  advantage;  and 
the  expense  of  separating  the  metals,  would  be  equal  to,  if  not  greater  than,  the 
value  of  the  metals  when  separated.  The  public  therefore  will  scarcely  submit  to 
the  circulation  of  so  worthless  a coin. 

3.  From  the  enclosed  specimens,  the  larger  being  a planchet  of  the  composition 
of  silver  and  copper  in  the  proportion  contemplated  by  the  Bill,  and  of  the  same  weight 
with  the  Two-Cent  piece,  and  the  lesser  a common  Brass'button,  it  is  obvious  that 
nothing  will  be  more  easy  than  to  counterfeit  this  coin  in  common  brass;  and  to 
say  the  truth,  the  counterfeit  would  be  of  as  much  value  to  the  holder  as  the  real 
coin,  though  to  the  maker,  it  will  not  cost  more,  besides  the  labor,  than  about  1 80 
of  its  nominal  value;  a very  handsome  premium  for  the  Birmingham  artists!! 

4.  During  the  last  year  there  has  been  a plentiful  and  regular  supply  of  Bullion 
from  the  different  Banks,  as  well  as  from  individuals.  This  has  been  chiefly  owing  to 
the  promptitude  with  which  the  Mint  was  enabled  to  pay  off  their  deposits,  and  the 
regular  supply  is  likely  to  continue  under  similar  encouragement.  But  if  the  labours 
of  the  Mint  should  be  much  diverted  from  the  coinage  of  the  precious  metals,  the 
depossits  (sic)  must  of  course  fail  and  the  bullion  find  its  way  to  other  countries. 

i.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  any  real  necessity  for  this  species  of  coin.  Small 
silver,  especially  Spanish,  is  very  plenty,  and  being  of  less  than  its  nominal  value,  is 
likely  to  be  brought  into  and  continue  in  the  Country,  as  long  as  it  is  a legal  cur- 
rency. Besides  the  Copper  Coin,  that  has  been  6?  will  continue  to  be  struck  at  the 
Mint,  will  with  the  small  silver  afford  an  abundant  supply  for  the  purpose  of  small 
change.  And  it  ought  to  be  remembered  that  the  gain  upon  the  Copper  Coinage 
will  be  much  more  than  sufficient  to  defray  the  expense  of  transmitting  it  to  the 
different  parts  of  the  U. States.  I remain  Sir, 

Yours  &c. 

R. Patterson,  D.M. 

The  above  letters  (quoted  from  fair  copies  in  the  Archives)  bring  up  too  many 
points  to  be  properly  dealt  with  here.  The  claim  of  easy  counterfeiting  ('if  the  billon 
mixture  was  thought  of  bv  Peale  and  Gobrecht  and  given  a practical  test  as  the  com- 
positions given  below  will  show. 


The  original  two-cent  patterns  of  1836  were  of  two  metals  only.  The  first, 
properly  the  intended  metal,  is  often  but  erroneously  called  copper-nickel  (AWA7). 
It  is  billon  of  1 10  silver,  9,  10  copper;  60  grains,  reeded  edge.  Some  specimens  in  this 
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metal  were  piekled  (acid'dipped)  to  determine  how  this  process,  common  in  Euro- 
pean  mints,  affected  billon  both  immediately  and  after  the  coins  had  seen  some  wear. 
Pickling  made  them  look  like  good  silver  for  a tew  days,  then  (after  the  least  hand' 
ling)  they  would  acquire  a most  unhealthy  appearance.  The  second  species  (AWTS) 
was  of  copper,  plain  edge.  Some  of  these  were  silver  plated  by  Peale  to  show  how 
easily  copper  with  a thin  film  of  silver  could  be  made  to  resemble  billon,  especially 
pickled  billon,  at  much  smaller  cost.  These  experiments-  unknown  to  Adams — seem 
to  have  been  responsible  for  the  rejection  of  this  coin  and  the  passage  ot  the  Mint 
Act  of  January  1837  with  neither  it  nor  the  gold  dollar  among  the  coins  authorized 
to  be  struck.  The  often  seen  examples  (in  these  and  other  metals)  from  repolished 
cracked  dies  are  restrikes  made  e.  1859-68. 


Dear  Sir, 


1836  REEDED  EDGE  HALF  DOLLARS. 

Mint  of  the  U. States 
Philada.,  Sept.  6,  1836 


We  shall  be  coining  half  dollars  by  steam  in  a tew  days,  and  we  shall  issue  them 
somewhat  improved  in  their  face,  and  a tenth  ot  an  inch  narrower.  We  are  getting 
rid  ot  Blood'lpower  as  fast  as  we  can. 

Very  respectfully 
Faithfully  yours 
R.M. Patterson 
Director 


To 

Geo.  Newbold,  Esq. 


George  Newbold  was  the  president  of  the  Bank  of  America  in  New  York. 
Shortly  after  this  there  was  struck  a white  metal  tnalpieee  which  I have  not  been 
able  to  procure  for  photography.  It  is  of  the  exact  design  of  the  “regular"  reeded 
edge  half  dollar  of  1836,  AW55,  obverse  uniface  on  octagonal  planehet  before  the 
date  or  the  word  LIBERTY  was  added.  Ex  Woodside  398  and  Woodin  collection, 
this  piece  came  to  my  attention  at  the  Boston  ANA  Convention  (1948.)  When  the 
dies  were  completed  (there  was  but  one  pair  ot  working  dies,  used  for  both  proofs 
and  uncirculated  specimens)  is  not  precisely  known  but  it  was  probably  early  in 
November.  Though  cents  were  struck  by  steam  press  since  March  (they  were  the 
first  denomination  ever  to  be  struck  by  steam  power  in  the  Mint),  no  other  denomina' 
tions  were  so  struck  until  these  Gobrecht  half-dollar  dies  began  on  the  afternoon  ot 
November  8,  1836  to  stamp  out  half-dollars  with  a reeded  edge.  On  that  day  the 
Director  enclosed  ten  “specimens”  (proofs?)  in  a letter  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury:  “first  specimens  of  silver  coinage  by  steam,  executed  this  afternoon.  . . . 
The  old  (silver)  was  struck  in  what  we  term  an  open  collar;  this  is  struck  in  a close 
collar,  which  makes  the  edges  of  the  pieces  thicker,  and  gives  a mathematical  equality 
to  their  diameter.  . .”  Secretary  Woodbury  sent  a cheque  for  $5  on  the  Girard  Bank 
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tor  the  ten  half-dollars,  November  10.  The  next  day  the  Director  again  wrote 
George  Newbold:  "We  are  now  coining  half  dollars  with  our  steam  press, — and, 
although  they  are  not  of  the  new  design,  we  have  taken  this  opportunity  of  greatly 
improving  the  old  one.  We  will  send  you  specimens  on  Monday.''  The  postscript 
to  Newbold’s  letter  of  December  8 indicates  that  the  Director  had  actually  sent  32 
examples  on  "Monday.'  It  is  not  certain  whether  these  were  also  proofs,  though  it 
is  altogether  likely  that  at  least  the  ten  sent  to  Woodbury  were. 


The  actual  number  struck  of  the  above  is  nowhere  recorded.  It  is  lumped  with 
the  November  and  December  (1,034,200)  half-dollar  coinage  figures.  The  frequency 
with  which  these  are  encountered  in  ordinary  condition  makes  it  certain  that  they 
were  released  into  circulation  (though  patterns  and  not  regular  issues,  as  half-dollar 
coinage  in  this  weight  was  not  authorized  until  passage  of  the  Act  of  Jan.  18,  1837) 
to  a number  at  least  as  great  as  that  for  the  Gobrecht  dollars  and  possibly  somewhat 
greater.  Logical  guesses  would  be  1,200  or  4,200.  In  Mint  State  and  proof  conditions 
(there  being  few  "first  strikes”  to  confuse  the  picture)  the  half-dollar  is  far  rarer 
than  the  dollar;  in  worn  condition,  somewhat  commoner.  Now  we  know  that  600 
Gobrecht  dollars  were  released  into  circulation  Dec.  31,  1836.  Logically  most  of  the 
other  1000  originals  with  name  on  base,  plus  the  smaller  number  of  restrikes,  should 
still  be  in  collectors’  hands.  If  we  assume  that  about  1200  reeded-edge  half-dollars  were 
made  and  (all  but  a few  proofs)  released  into  circulation,  that  would  explain  why 
circulated  reeded-edge  halves  are  about  twice  as  often  encountered  as  dollars  in 
comparable  condition,  and  why  Mint  State  and  proof  examples  are  very  much 
rarer  than  the  proof  dollars.  The  preservation  of  Mint  State  examples  was  left  up  to 
chance  with  both  denominations,  but  this  in  any  event  would  have  favored  the  dollars 
as  this  denomination  (besides  being  preserved  as  a new  design  and  a curiosity)  never 
did  circulate  to  any  large  extent. 


IV.  1838-9  HALF  DOLLAR  PATTERNS. 


Practically  no  documentation  exists  for  these  pieces.  The  extant  information 
about  them  has  been  pieced  together  mainly  from  examination  of  the  coins,  using 
die  break  evidence  and  weights  (2061/4  grains  standard;  the  192 -grain  planchets  were 
not  made  before  1853  and  hence  the  presence  of  the  latter  indicates  that  the  coins 
are  restrikes).  There  is  no  evidence  other  than  tradition  for  the  ascription  of  the 
"Sunburst  Head  " die  of  1838  to  Kneass.  Kneass  may  have  drawn  it,  but  in  1838  he 
was  hardly  in  physical  condition  to  sink  a die  in  as  fine  detail  as  this  one  shows. 
All  else  known  to  me  about  these  pieces  will  appear  in  the  descriptions,  which  follow. 
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Reference  to  the  accompanying  plate  will  show  the  complicated  system  of  iiv 
termulings  produced  in  this  series.  A similar  plate  was  shown  in  the  Standard  Cata' 
logue  some  years  ago  hut  this  tailed  to  indicate  that  there  were  two  Liberty  Seated 
obverses  of  1838  and  four  different  dies  of  type  similar  to  that  adopted  in  and  after 
1838.  It  is  believed  that  this  is  the  first  time  that  the  situation  has  been  published 
although  fragmentary  references  exist  to  the  variant  dies.  All  coins  described  are 
silver  with  reeded  edge  unless  noted. 


1.  Dies  LA.  AW67,  Davis  38,  Appleton  1 (AJN,  1875).  This  is  not  properly 
speaking  a pattern  because  the  design  was  continued  through  the  remainder  of  the 
year  1838  though  evidently  after  some  hesitation.  Adams  referred  to  this  reverse  as 
“small  letters  ’,  but  that  is  a misnomer.  In  proof  this  coin  is  extremely  rare. 

2.  I B.  AW68,  Davis  39,  Appleton  2.  Regular  obverse  muled  with  reverse 
showing  eagle  with  four  arrows.  Adams’s  notebooks  (c.1916'21),  now  in  ANS,  say 
this  is  nonexistent.  However,  Appleton — who  described  it  correctly  independently  of 
Davis  (R.Coulton  Davis,  in  1 885 "87  Coin  Collector’s  Journal) — said  of  it:  "This 
is  in  the  Mint  and  considered  unique.”  The  statement  was  repeated  in  the  list  of 
issues  of  the  U.S.Mint  in  Volume  X of  AJN,  p.9.  The  coin  is  not  now  located  but 
almost  certainly  exists.  W.S. Appleton  was  an  extremely  astute  observer  and  I have 
not  caught  him  in  any  published  errors. 

3.  2 'A.  AW69,  Davis  40,  Appleton  3.  Only  two  struck.  Mint  Collection,  No. 
1442;  Snowden,  Plate  XIII.  The  other  example  went  in  the  Mickley  Sale,  1867,  as 
No.  2160,  and  has  not  been  traced  since.  “Sunburst’  Head  with  regular  reverse  of 
the  year. 


4.  2'B.  AW70,  Davis  41,  Appleton  4.  The  usually  found  “Sunburst’  Head. 
One  of  the  commoner  patterns.  Originals  weigh  205  to  206J/4  grains;  restrikes  (re' 
polished  and  sometimes  lightly  rusted  dies)  weigh  about  192  grains.  Also  said  to 
exist  in  copper  (AW71)  but  I have  never  seen  it. 

5.  2'C.  AW72,  Davis  42,  Appleton  5.  Have  never  seen  an  original;  rcstrikes 
are  quite  common  and  are  readily  identified  by  the  heavy  breaks  from  eagle  to 
border.  They  weigh  192  grains.  One  or  two  copper  restrikes  seen,  also  with  leeded 
edge  ( AW73) . 

6.  3'D.  AW79,  Davis  46,  Appleton  9.  Liberty  Seated,  original  obverse; 
date  well  curved  and  with  18  closely  spaced,  shield  point  over  upright  of  1.  Reverse 
of  1837,  5Q  CENTS  below  eagle.  Not  over  three  struck  so  far  as  known.  Adams 
knew  only  one  (Parmelee  1089.  ex  Cohen  419,  ex  Mickley  2163;  now  owned  by 
Dr.  Judd),  but  two  others  have  turned  up,  one  of  them  in  the  Farouk  collection. 
Adams  reported  this  also  in  copper  (AW80)  but  no  such  coin  is  known.  The 
3'D  is  one  of  the  most  intriguing  types,  combining  the  type  adopted  in  1839  with 
the  reverse  adopted  in  November  1836  and  continued  only  through  1837.  It  could 
be  highly  touted  as  a ““transitional  pattern”,  like  the  3'C  and  4'C  to  follow. 

7.  3'A.  AW75,  Davis  43,  Appleton  6.  Same  obverse;  regular  reverse  of  the 
year.  Unique.  Mint  Collection,  No.  696,  and  described  by  Davis  and  Appleton  from 
this  coin,  which  was  until  recently  kept  with  the  regular  half'dollars  as  it  is  the 
exact  type  adopted  for  1839  (except  th.it  the  letters  are  smaller  on  1839  coins). 
Adams  mentioned  it  in  copper  but  later  expunged  the  reference  from  his  notebooks 
as  an  error. 
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8.  3-B.  AW74,  Davis  44,  Appleton  7.  With  the  original  obverse  described 
above,  unique;  reverse  die  perfect  and  unrusted,  weight  correct  for  an  183S  coin. 
Mint  Collection,  No.  1441. 

There  is  a uniface  trial  of  Reverse  B in  copper  that  was  No.  2174  in  the  Mickley 
Sale,  but  I have  not  seen  it  so  cannot  tell  whether  original  or  restrike. 

9.  4-B.  AW74,  etc.  Second  Liberty  Seated  obverse.  Date  wider  and  almost 
straight;  wider  spaced  1 8;  shield  point  over  8.  Silver  and  copper,  plain  and  reeded 
edges;  proofs  from  repolished  dies  with  high  wire  edges,  in  all  instances  seen  having 
much  rust  on  the  reverse  die,  especially  between  eagle  and  OF  AMERICA.  Silver 
specimens  are  on  192-grain  planchets,  hence  restrikes.  Plain-edge  coins  are  con- 
siderably rarer  than  reeded-edge  ones,  copper  rarer  than  silver.  About  12  to  15 
silver  examples,  I believe,  are  floating  around. 

10.  3-C.  AW77,  Davis  45,  Appleton  8.  Original  obverse;  unbroken  flying 
eagle  reverse.  Exact  type  of  the  dollar  of  the  year.  Only  two  known  with  this  obverse. 
Cf.  Britton  399,  so  called,  sold  in  1883  for  the  then  fantastic  price  of  $33. 

11.  4-C.  AW77,  etc.  Restrike  obverse;  same  reverse,  now  in  the  usual  broken 
state,  and  on  the  usual  lightweight  planchets.  Have  seen  about  eight  or  ten.  Adams 
mentions  it  in  copper  but  none  have  turned  up.  The  Britton  collection,  No.  400, 
had  this  restrike,  and  it  brought  a much  lower  price  than  did  the  preceding. 

12.  3-E.  AW81,  Davis  47,  Appleton  10.  Original  obverse;  reverse,  eagle  with 
six  arrows.  Have  not  seen  a specimen  with  this  obverse,  but  it  is  logical  that  they 
should  exist.  Undoubtedly  of  nearly  as  great  rarity  as  the  3 -A,  3-B,  3-C,  3-D,  and 
for  similar  reason. 

13.  4-E.  AW81,  etc.  Restrike  obverse;  same  reverse.  Dies  now  worn  down  so 
that  coin  is  quite  weak  in  center  on  both  sides.  Lightweight  planchets.  Have  seen 
five  or  six  different  ones,  all  with  this  obverse.  Have  seen  two  copper  examples 
(AW82)  showing  the  same  characteristics.  In  the  Woodside  collection,  No.  402,  ex 
Davis  1133,  was  an  impression  of  this  reverse  in  a sunken  disc  on  a block  of  ivory 
(sice  33),  said  to  have  been  made  in  the  Mint  by  the  Saxton  reducing  machine.  This 
I have  not  yet  seen. 

14.  5'B.  1839  Draped  bust,  rusted  and  cracked  regular  die  of  the  year;  reverse 
of  AW70.  AW97.  Silver  restrike,  ex  Woodin,  Newcomer.  Adams  knew  only  this 
one  example. 

15.  5-C.  Same  obverse;  flying  eagle  reverse,  badly  broken.  AW98.  Silver  re- 
strike, only  two  known.  One  of  these  is  in  the  Mass.  Historical  Society,  ex  Appleton, 
Crosby,  Parmelee  38.  The  other  one — illustrated  in  AW — is  owned  by  Dr.  Judd,  ex 
Newcomer,  Woodin.  Adams  thought  this  one  unique, 

16.  6-B.  1839  Liberty  Seated,  drapery;  rev.  of  AW70.  Badly  rusted  dies.  Not 
in  AW,  but  called  “89A.”  Silver  restrike,  ex  Newcomer,  Gable  1520,  Woodside  35. 
Plain  edge.  Probably  unique. 

17.  6-C.  Same;  rev.  flying  eagle,  badly  broken.  AW89.  Dr.  Judd,  ex  Newcomer, 
Woodin,  Woodside  34.  No  duplicate  known  to  me. 

18.  6-F.  Same  obverse.  Rev.  Similar  to  regular  issue,  but  letters  larger  than  on 
either  1838  or  1839  dies,  though  not  as  large  as  on  1842-65  dies.  AW88.  Reported 
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to  exist  in  silver  with  plain  edge  (not  verified)  and  in  copper  with  reeded  edge 
(Parmelee  43).  Not  having  seen  an  example  of  this  variety,  I cannot  say  whether 
original  or  restrike.  In  either  case  it  is  of  extreme  rarity  and  in  silver  likely  to  be 
mistaken  for  a regular  issue. 

19.  7-F.  Obverse  one  of  Gobrecht’s  most  unusual  productions,  the  die  with 
head  right.  Reverse  from  the  same  die  as  last.  Said  to  exist  in  silver  and  copper.  In 
copper  it  is  properly  AW90,  ex  Woodside  31,  though  called  “92”  by  Raymond  and 
in  the  Adams  notebooks.  In  silver,  not  in  AW,  though  called  “91”  by  the  same 
authorities.  Only  one  seen  in  silver  (Mid-west  Coin  Firm,  ex  Newcomer,  Woodside 
30).  I do  not  know  whether  this  is  original  or  restrike — insufficient  time  to  examine 
the  coin. 

20.  7-G.  Head  right;  regular  reverse  of  1839,  very  small  .letters.  AW91;  also 
reported  in  copper  (AW92)  but  none  seen.  The  four  or  five  silver  ones  I have  seen 
are  evidently  originals.  The  Adams  notebooks  refer  to  this  as  “91a”  and  say  that  it 
is  rarer  than  what  I have  called  7'F  of  which  they  say  seven  are  known.  I believe 
this  is  in  error,  that  there  were  perhaps  six  or  seven  7-G’s  made,  and  that  the  7-F’s 
might  have  been  issued  later  in  smaller  quantity,  as  only  one  of  the  latter  has  been 
found  despite  diligent  inquiry.  The  logical  reason  for  manufacture  of  the  anomalous 
F reverse  was  that  the  G reverse  cracked  up  after  a few  (six  or  seven?)  original 
impressions  had  been  taken;  if  the  F reverse  is  a product  of  later  years,  made  after 
the  1839  smalhletter  hub  had  been  abandoned,  then  we  have  an  explanation  of  the 
known  facts  about  my  Nos.  18  and  19.  Of  the  7-G’s,  one  (with  reverse  die  cracked 
up)  is  in  the  Byron  Reed  collection,  now  in  Omaha  City  Library;  another  is  No.  1443 
in  the  Mint  collection,  now  in  the  Smithsonian;  a third,  ex  W.H. Miller,  Brock, 
Univ.  of  Pa.,  went  for  a cheap  $180  in  New  Netherlands’  “Ryder”  Sale,  September 
1953;  until  lately  a fourth  was  held  by  a midwestern  dealer — at  least  once  at  $400 
asking  price;  a fifth  is  believed  to  have  been  owned  by  King  Farouk,  a sixth  by 
Dr.  Judd,  and  I have  heard  of  still  another.  A rarity,  and  the  only  genuine  pattern 
half'dollar  of  1839  so  far  as  I know,  the  others  being  restrikes  or  mules. 

21.  7'H.  Same  obverse;  regular  reverse  of  1842-65,  very  large  letters.  AW93; 
also  in  copper,  AW94,  the  copper  being  rarer  than  the  silver.  All  I have  seen  are 
restrikes;  lightweight  planchets,  worn  and  lightly  rusted  dies.  Of  about  the  same 
rarity  as  the  7-G. 

22.  7-C.  Same  obverse;  flying  eagle  reverse,  badly  broken.  AW95;^also  reported 
in  copper  (AW96)  but  no  records  in  this  metal  .The  only  one  I have  seen  is  the 
very  obvious  restrike  in  the  Byron  Reed  collection.  Wffldo  Newcomer  had  another  one, 
ex  Woodin,  Woodside,  Parmelee  42,  but  this  I have  not  seen.  No  others  reported; 
possibly  no  others  struck.  Whether  this  obverse  also  comes  with  the  rusted  B reverse 
of  AW70  as  has  been  rumored  I have  been  unable  to  determine. 

Of  the  twenty-two  pieces  listed  above  only  two  (2-B,  2-C)  are  at  all  easily  found, 
disregarding  No.  1 as  a regular  issue.  Only  seven  appear  with  any  frequency  in 
auctions,  and  most  of  those  offered  are  restrikes.  Only  Nos.  4,  10,  12,  and  20  properly 
deserve  the  name  of  patterns,  yet'  of  these  only  the  first  is  at  all  frequently  offered, 
the  others  being  unobtainable.  To  these  four  might  be  added  the  unique  Nos.  3 and  7 
and  possibly  6;  but  the  rest  are  properly  mules.  Altogether  a highly  intriguing  but 
very  difficult  series  to  collect,  and  a fitting  close  to  the  Gobrecht  epoch.  It  is  safe  to  say 
that  the  last  word  on  these  has  yet  to  be  written. 
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The  following  are  all  6x9  heavy  paper  covers 

141  STRUCK  COPIES  OF  EARLY  AMERICAN  COINS.  By  Richard  D.  Kenney.  Illustrating 

and  describing  the  copies  executed  by  Wyatt,  Robinson,  Bolen  and  others,  with 
comparative  illustrations.  A wonderful  guide  for  the  collector  of  this  series.  Price  1.C0 

142  THE  COINS  OF  GEORGE  THE  SIXTH.  A complete  specialized  list  of  all  the  coins 

struck  by  the  British  Commonwealth  of  Nations  during  the  reign  of  George  VI. 
Superbly  illustrated.  Price  1.50 

143  THE  COINS  OF  PORTUGAL  AND  COLONIES  1901-1951.  A specialized  list  with  com' 

plete  mint  reports  fully  illustrated.  Price  1.00 

144  THE  1776  CONTINENTAL  CURRENCY  COINAGE;  VARIETIES  OF  THE  1787 

FUGIO  CENT,  with  six  full  page  plates.  By  Eric  P.  Newman.  Price  1.00 

145  THE  MODERN  COINAGE  OF  KUTCH.  By  William  L.  Clark.  Fully  illustrated  with  7 

full  page  plates.  Price  1.00 

146  COINS  OF  THE  WORLD  TWENTIETH  CENTURY.  Supplement  to  the  Fourth 

Edition.  Additions  and  Corrections  1901-1950.  New  Issues  since  1951.  Fully  illus- 
trated. Price  1.00 

147  NATIONAL  AND  FEDERAL  RESERVE  CURRENCY  1928-1950.  By  Robert  H. 

Lloyd.  Historical  and  Numismatic  Comment  together  with  Tables  listing  Series 
and  Plate  Varieties.  Price  1.00 

148 1 PROOF  COINS  STRUCK  BY  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINT,  1817-1921.  By  Walter 
149 ) Breen.  Authoritative  information  on  rarity  and  die  varieties  of  early  proofs; 

historical  and  descriptive  notes  on  proofs  and  restrikes.  Price  2.00 

150  SO-CALLED  DOLLARS.  Exposition  and  Commemorative  Medals — Bryan  and  Lesher 

Dollars  — Miscellaneous  Monetary  and  Other  Issues.  By  Richard  D.  Kenney.  With  7 
full  page  plates.  Price  1.50 

151  MODERN  COINS  OF  BELGIUM  AND  BELGIAN  CONGO.  Fully  illustrated.  Price  1.00 

152  COINS  OF  THE  NETHERLANDS  AND  COLONIES  FROM  1890  TO  1953.  Fully 


illustrated.  Price  1„00 

153  EARLY  AMERICAN  MEDALISTS  AND  DIE-SINKERS.  Prior  to  the  Civil  War. 

By  Richard  D.  Kenney.  With  many  illustrations.  Price  1.50 

154  THE  UNITED  STATES  PATTERNS  OF  1792.  By  Walter  Breen  1.50 

155  THE  UNITED  STATES  MINOR  COINAGES  1793-1916.  By  Walter  Breen 1.50 

156  THE  LIMA  PIECES  OF  GEORGE  II  OF  ENGLAND.  By  R.  I.  Nesmith.  With  illustra' 

tions  of  the  coins  and  other  historical  plates.  Price  1.00 

157)  THE  SECRET  HISTORY  OF  THE  GOBRECHT  COINAGES  1836-1840.  By  Walter 
158  ) Breen.  Extensively  illustrated.  Price  2.00 
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